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Subject:     "News  Notes  from  Washington."     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 
What  is  the  world  coming  to? 

Our  regular  correspondent  in  Washington,  D.  C,  begins  her  weekly- 
letter  with  that  question  which  nobody  ever  answers:  "What  is  the  world 
coming  to?" 

Well,   I  don't  know  what  the  earth  is  coming  to,  but  I  do  know  that 
luring  the  recent  dust  storms  some  of  it  went  places.    As  one  man  remarked, 
the  problem  used  to  be  how  to  keep  the  boys  down  on  the  farm;  now  it's  how 
to  keep  the  farm  down  on  the  farm. 

Are  we  going  to  have  a  Sahara  desert  right  here  in  our  own  United 
States?    Are  we  going  to  live  in  tents  like  the  Arabs,   and  dress  like  sheiks  — 
and  whatever  a  sheik's  wife  is  called? 


All  the  answers  are  No .  Our  Washington  correspondent,  who  looks  after 
such  matters  for  us,  says  that  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  says  that  the 
lust  storms  of  193^"  an<3-  1935  are  not  a  sign  that  part  of  the  country  is  turn- 
ing into  a  vast  permanent  desert. 

"I  was  prepared,"  she  writes,  "to  ride  a  camel  the  next  time  I  visit 
my  ancestral  home  in  the  Middle  West,  but  Dr.  W.  J.  Humphreys  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  assures  me  that  won't  be  necessary,     fortunate  for  me.     I  rode  a  camel 
once  —  over  the  shifting  sand  of  the  Sahara  —  and  it  wasn't  very  comfortable 
riding. 

"And  now,"  she  continues,   "I'll  tell  you  why  you  need  not  worry  about 
a  desert  forming  in  the  dust-storm  regions.    Before  we  could  have  such  a 
desert,  Doctor  Humphreys  says,  we'd  have  to  have  a  complete  change  of  c 1 imat e , 
like  the  climate  change  that  gradually  took  place  centuries  ago  and  made  a 
great  desert  in  northern  Africa.     It  took  ages  to  make  that  change,  as  the 
north  Europe  of  today  slowly  emerged  from  the  ice  cap  which  had  covered  it 
for  other  countless  ages.    The  climate  of  Africa  changed  when  the  ice  melted  — 
changed  owing  to  the  northerly  shift  of  the  air  currents  that  govern  the 
earth's  weather.    These  air  currents  were  shunted  into  new  and  more  northerly 
paths  as  they  flowed  from  west  to  east.   .   .  Are  you  following  me?"  asks  our 
Washington  correspondent,  abruptly. 
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I'm  do  inf.:  ny  level  "best.     Continuing  with  the  letter: 

"Doctor  Humphreys  says  that  so  long  as  the  frozen  north  stays  frozen, 
ire'll  have  no  such  further  climatic  change  in  North  America.    Of  course  the 
ice  up  there  in  the  north  may  melt  some  day,  tut  not  for  5i000  years.  Maybe 
not  for  10, CCO  years." 

That's  reassuring.    That  certainly  is  good  news.     I  never  worry  a 
minute  over  what  may  happen  10,000  years  hence  —  or  even  5)000  years. 

Now  as  for  the  dust  storms,  they're  nothing  new  in  the  United  States, 
reports  our  correspondent.    The  West  has  always  had  dust  storms,  "but  until 
the  last  two  years  they've  "been  local  affairs.    A  dust  storm,  as  we  all  know, 
is  composed  of  dust  and  wind.    There  was  plenty  of  dust  for  the  recent  storms 
because  of  several  years  of  drought,  and  the  reckless  denuding  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  where  rainfall  is  never  very  heavy.    And  then  came  the  high 
winds  over  the  plains  in  spring  and  summer  —  and  we  had  the  worst  dust  storms 
of  recent  years.     Doctor  Humphreys  v/arns  us  that  dust  storms  may  continue, 
until  the  season  of  strong  gales  is  over  —  usually  about  the  first  of  June. 

And  what's  to  be  done  to  prevent  dust  storms  in  the  future?  Well, 
quoting  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau:     "Unfavorable  conditions  brought 
about  over  a  long  ueriod  of  years  cannot  be  relieved  in  a  single  season. 
However,  as  the  program  recently  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  wind  erosion  of  the  soil  goes  into  effect,  dust  storms 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  subside.    Among  other  things,   this  program  calls 
for  putting  land  back  into  grass;  that  is,   land  that  never  should  have  been 
plowed,  or  over  grazed," 

Well,   it's  an  interesting  time  we  live  in.   .   .  And  even  dust  storms 
bring  good  luck  to  some  people  —  for  instance,   I  hear  that  the  broom  factor- 
ies are  getting  rcore  orders  than  they  can  fill  these  days.     It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good. 

Now  you  can  forget  about  the  dust  storms,  and  listen  to  another  news 
item  from  Washington.    This  is  "f rankfurt er  and  sausage  news,"  and  concerns 
especially  the  people  who  live  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 
It  •  s  a  "trend  in  the  right  direction,"  as  our  Washington  correspondent  says. 
But  I'll  read  her  letter: 

"Have  you  heard,"  she  asks,   "about  the  Government  graded  and  dated 
frankfurters  and  other  sausage  products?    They're  graded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  which  started  the  grading  service  as  an  exoeriment. 
Now  there  are  so  many  requests  from  meat  products  manufacturers,  asking  for 
Government  grading  and  certification,  that  the  Bureau  can't  fill  all  the 
orders. 
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"The  grades  deal  with  the  quality  of  the  sausage  products,   and  are  "based 
upon  rhysical  characteristics.    For  example,  U.  S.  No.  1  smoked  f ranJdTurters 
mist  be  uniform  in  length  and  thickness,  firm  and  resilient.    The  outer  surface 
must  "be  free  from  roughness,  wrinkles  and  breaks;  must  he  an  attractive  dark- 
le in  color,  and  the  casings  must  he  tender.    The  frankfurters  must  he  com- 
mercially free  from  sinews,  gristle,   ligaments  and  cartilage.     Most  important, 
the  U.  S.  No.  1  frankfurters  must  have  a  color  characteristic  of  the  proper 
auantity  of  high  quality  fresh  pork  and  beef.     The  texture  must  be  smooth  and 
closely  knit,  and  the  frankfurters  must  have  a  definite  sheen  when  freshly  cut. 
They  must  be  relatively  free  from  beef  fat  particles,  and  —  this  will  make 
you  hungry  —  they  must  have  a  pleasant  and  appealing  aroma,  and  a  delicate 
and  appealing  taste.    Doesn't  that  make  you  long  for  a  couple  of  rolls,  three 
or  four  U.  S.  No.  1  frankfurters,  a  long  green  stick,  and  a  good  camp  fire?" 
asks  our  Washington  friend. 

Yes,  and  a  cup  of  coffee.     It's  hardly  fair  of  our  Washington  corres- 
pondent to  tell  us  about  these  Government  graded  and  dated  sausages,  when  they 
can  be  found  only  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,   and  Washington. 

She  says,  by  the  way,   that  for  nearly  eight  years  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  has  been  grading  practically  all  kinds  of  meat.  Educa- 
tional campaigns  have  familiarized  consumers  with  the  meat-grading  service, 
and  —  here  are  some  figures  that  will  make  you  sit  up  and  take  notice  —  in 
1927,  more  than  h  million  pounds  of  beef  were  Government  graded  for  quality, 
and  last  year,  more  than  263  million  rounds  were  Government  graded,   in  fourteen 
leading  cities.    Looks  as  if  the  consumer  showed  her  appreciation  in  a  big  way. 

No  more  news  items  today.   .   .  I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Monday,  as 

usual . 
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